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Abstract Research in terror management theory suggests 
that our connections to others function, in part, to provide 
protection from the anxiety associated with the awareness 
of inevitable death. The individuating nature of creative 
expression can potentially undermine these connections, 
making creativity particularly problematic when one is 
dealing with mortality concerns. Consistent with this, a 
number of findings have elucidated emotional conse- 
quences associated with creativity when mortality concerns 
are active. However, to date, research has not focused on 
how mortality awareness may impact levels of creativity. 
The present study assessed the hypothesis that mortality 
concerns will inhibit creative behavior that threatens social 
connections but will not undermine and may even facili- 
tate creative behavior that bolsters social connections. 
The results showed that amplified concerns about mortality 
decreased creativity when the act was self-directed but not 
when it was community-directed. Theoretical implications 
and future directions are discussed. 
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Although creativity is generally associated with positive 
psychological outcomes, theory and research are increas- 
ingly revealing its complex nature and the influence of 
motivational dynamics that lie beneath the surface of 
phenomenological experience. Indeed, existential forces 
appear to play an interesting part in the consequences of 
creative expression. Research derived from terror man- 
agement theory (TMT; Greenberg et al. 1986) suggests that 
creativity, as a vehicle toward unique expression and 
individuation, potentially threatens one’s connection to 
others and thus undermines an important resource used to 
alleviate deeply rooted concerns about mortality (Arndt 
et al. 1999). While studies have uncovered several conse- 
quences associated with creativity (e.g., guilt) after people 
are reminded of death, research has not specifically con- 
sidered the potential impact of mortality concerns on 
creative expression. 

If the threat to social connectedness is an important 
factor associated with the consequences of creativity, 
mortality concerns should inhibit creativity. However, 
creativity may not always be an individuating force which 
disconnects one from sources of social security (Sawyer 
2006a) and, in these contexts, mortality awareness may not 
undermine creative expression. The present study explored 
these ideas by utilizing a paradigm which framed the 
propensity of a creative activity to individuate or connect 
one socially. Since social connections provide psycholog- 
ical security when death concerns are active, it was 
hypothesized that heightening awareness of mortality 
would lead to lower levels of creativity, but only when the 
creative act was aimed at individuating one from others. 
When the creative act was aimed at connecting one to 
others, reminders of mortality should not lower levels of 
creativity and may even increase them since the activity 
would potentially bolster social security. 
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TMT, social connectedness, and the consequences 
of creativity 


Largely derived from the work of cultural anthropologist 
Ernest Becker (1971, 1973), TMT (for extensive presen- 
tations, see Greenberg et al. 1997; Pyszczynksi et al. 2004) 
argues that a great deal of human behavior is motivated by 
a need to bolster the psychological resources which man- 
age the potential anxiety associated with the uniquely 
human understanding of mortality. In particular, the theory 
suggests that humans invest themselves in culturally 
derived conceptions of reality (worldviews), in part, 
because they provide a symbolic system of transcendent 
meaning and value which allows people to deny their 
mortal fate. A substantial literature supports this analysis 
by demonstrating that reminders of mortality (i.e., mor- 
tality salience: MS) motivate increased efforts to 
strengthen the constructs posited to insulate one from 
mortality concerns (e.g., faith in a cultural worldview). For 
example, MS engenders an increased negativity towards 
people who threaten one’s cultural beliefs and an increased 
positivity towards those who share one’s cultural beliefs 
(worldview defense; e.g., Greenberg et al. 1997). Thus, by 
aligning one’s self more closely with those who share 
similar beliefs and distancing one’s self from those who 
hold dissimilar beliefs, individuals are able to affirm the 
absolute validity of the symbolic meaning structures which 
render the reality of death less terrifying. 

Consistent with other perspectives on the importance of 
social connectedness for human survival (e.g., Buss and 
Schmidt 1993) and positive psychological well-being (e.g., 
Deci and Ryan 2000), numerous findings derived from 
TMT suggest that social connections also function to buffer 
existential concerns about death (see Mikulincer et al. 
2003). For example, a secure sense of social connection 
(i.e., secure attachment style; Mikulincer and Florian 2000) 
and making one’s relationship commitment salient (Florian 
et al. 2002) reduce defensive responding (i.e., derogation of 
worldview threatening other) to mortality reminders. Fur- 
ther, Wisman and Koole (2003) have shown that MS can 
increase strivings for social affiliation and Castano et al. 
(2002) have found that MS increases ingroup entitativity 
(the feeling that a social group is a real entity) and ingroup 
identification. These specific findings are, of course, quite 
consistent with the more general terror management 
proposition that weaving one’s self into a culturally shared 
social fabric provides protection from deeply rooted exis- 
tential fears. 

Based on the terror management function of social 
connection, Arndt et al. (1999) drew from Rank’s (1932/ 
1989) theorizing and reasoned that creativity may discon- 
nect one from the protective social fabric provided by 
relational bonds, and thus be psychologically problematic 
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when the need for this protection (i.e., when dealing with 
mortality concerns) is heightened. Accordingly, creative 
expression led to stronger feelings of guilt and increased 
social projection among individuals previously reminded 
of their mortality. In light of these results, Arndt et al. 
(2005) hypothesized that a secure sense of social con- 
nectedness may allow one to engage in creativity without 
these negative existential consequences. Consistent with 
this analysis, Arndt et al. (2005) found that participants 
who received personality feedback which bolstered their 
connection to others (see Simon et al. 1997) and were then 
reminded of mortality did not experience increased guilt 
following creative expression. Thus, it appears that crea- 
tivity can be psychologically problematic when dealing 
with mortality concerns when it undermines feelings of 
social connectedness, an important resource for buffering 
existential distress. 

The threat to social connectedness is clearly not the only 
consequence of creative expression. Considerable research, 
for example, has demonstrated that creativity is positively 
associated with a more open-minded and flexible orienta- 
tion to the social world (e.g., Deci and Ryan 1987; McCrae 
1987). Routledge et al. (2004) drew from this work and 
suggested that creative behavior, by activating divergent 
thinking strategies and promoting open-mindedness, might 
attenuate the defensive rigidity (e.g., derogation of world- 
view threatening other) often exhibited following 
reminders of death (e.g., Greenberg et al. 1997). Consistent 
with their reasoning, Routledge et al. (2004) found that 
engaging in creativity (designing a creative t-shirt), relative 
to engaging in a non-creative task (drawing an outline of 
the experiment cubicle), following reminders of death 
mitigated the motivation to disparage a worldview threat- 
ening other. In addition, subsequent studies showed that 
creative behavior (the t-shirt task) and being primed with 
information stating that creativity was a culturally valued 
attribute lead to increased worldview exploration (e.g., 
interest in learning about worldviews that criticize Amer- 
ican culture) following MS (Routledge and Arndt in press ). 
Thus, while creatively expressing one’s self in the face of 
mortality concerns can lead to negative psychological 
consequences (e.g., guilt), creativity also appears to facil- 
itate positive outcomes, especially when it is associated 
with cultural connections and values. 


The existential complexities of creativity 


Although studies have documented affective and attitudinal 
consequences associated with creative engagement fol- 
lowing reminders of mortality (e.g., Arndt et al. 1999; 
Routledge et al. 2004), there remains an important gap in 
understanding the link between creativity and existential 
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concerns about death. Specifically, research has not care- 
fully considered how levels of creativity may vary as a 
function of MS and preliminary analyses have been 
inconclusive. For example, Arndt et al. found in one study 
that people were less creative on a story writing task after 
MS; however, the other two studies in this package (using 
the same task) did not find this effect. This research, 
however, was primarily focused on understanding the 
affective consequences of creativity and thus employed a 
paradigm in which creativity was operationalized as an 
independent variable (i.e., participants were asked to be 
creative or not), rather than a dependent measure. The 
effect of mortality reminders on creativity may be multi- 
faceted and the methods previously employed may not 
have taken into account this dynamic influence. Indeed, we 
propose that the effect of MS on creativity will depend on 
whether the creative act functions to connect one to or 
individuate one from others. This seems particularly 
likely given the significant role that social connectedness 
appears to play in shaping the psychological consequences 
of creativity specifically (e.g., Arndt et al. 2005) and 
behavior aimed at individuation more generally (Simon 
et al. 1997). 

As the memories of tortured artists (e.g., Edgar Allen 
Poe, Van Gogh, Elliott Smith) attest, there are certainly 
contexts in which creative expression threatens social 
connectivity and plays a role in isolating the artist from the 
rest of society. From the perspective of TMT, creative 
behavior that individuates one from others potentially 
threatens an important resource for buffering deeply rooted 
fears about death. To the extent that social connectedness 
attenuates the psychological consequences of being aware 
of mortality (e.g., Castano et al. 2004; Mikulincer et al. 
2003), MS should reduce expressions of creativity, as 
doing so may threaten that connectedness. Thus, when an 
act is geared towards individuating ends, MS should reduce 
levels of creativity. 

Yet there is also reason to believe that many creative 
acts have the potential to make an enduring contribution to 
the broader social context (Csikszentmihalyi 1996). For 
example, artists are often asked to create monuments which 
represent shared cultural experiences (e.g., Vietnam Vet- 
eran’s Memorial). Further, recent research focusing on 
collaborative creative ventures (e.g., musical groups) 
indicates that creative behavior is often a socially enriching 
activity (e.g., Sawyer 2006b). These examples illustrate the 
potential for creativity to enhance social connectivity rather 
than undermine it. From the current perspective, when the 
social security provided by others is needed because death 
concerns are accessible, individuals may feel free to 
express themselves creatively in contexts where such 
expression facilitates an enhanced connection to others. 
Therefore, when the creative activity is geared towards 
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social connecting ends, MS should not reduce creativity 
and may even increase it. 


The present study 


In this study we examined how MS would affect actual 
creativity when participants perform a task that is either 
directed toward the benefit of others (connectedness) or 
directed toward the benefit of oneself (individuation). To 
do this, after being asked to contemplate mortality (or not), 
participants were told to imagine that they were working 
with a famous rock star to plan a concert to raise money. 
Critically, participants were either told that they were try- 
ing to make money for themselves or trying to raise money 
for a community charity. This manipulation was designed 
to orient participants toward their own individual interests 
or the interests of the broader community. Following these 
instructions, participants were asked to brainstorm and 
write out a plan for the concert. Our primary dependent 
variable was the actual level of creativity in their concert 
proposal. We hypothesized that reminders of mortality 
would decrease creativity when the concert proposal was 
directed towards self-interest but would not reduce crea- 
tivity and may even increase it when the aim was to benefit 
the community. 


Method 
Participants and design 


Forty-nine introductory psychology students, 16 males and 
33 females, participated in exchange for partial course 
credit. Participants were randomly assigned to conditions 
in a 2(salience: mortality salience versus dental pain) x 2 
(task: raise money for self versus raise money for com- 
munity charity) between subjects design. 


Procedure 


The experimenter, who was blind to conditions, introduced 
the study as exploring how personality characteristics 
relate to writing exercises and stated that participants (up to 
four per session) would be given a packet of questionnaires 
and writing tasks. After collecting signed consent forms, 
the experimenter distributed the packets which were com- 
pleted in private cubicles. 

After some filler items to maintain the cover story, 
participants were randomly assigned to complete a MS or 
control questionnaire. The MS condition (Rosenblatt et al. 
1989) consisted of two open-ended questions: “Please 
briefly describe the emotions that the thought of your own 
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death arouses in you” and “Jot down, as specifically as you 
can, what you think will happen to you physically as you 
die and once you are physically dead”. Control condition 
participants answered parallel questions with respect to the 
experience of dental pain. 

Based on findings that symbolic defenses (e.g., world- 
view bolstering and connectedness striving) in response to 
MS are most pronounced after a delay due to an initial 
suppression of death-related thoughts (for a review see 
Arndt et al. 2004), participants then completed a mood 
scale (PANAS; Watson and Clark 1992) and puzzle task 
that served as a delay (see e.g., Greenberg et al. 2000). 

Participants were then presented with an idea generation 
task that was loosely derived from tasks used in Berkowitz 
and LePage (1967). All participants were asked to 
“imagine” themselves “working with a rock star to put 
together some kind of performance event (e.g., concert).” 
However, this task was manipulated to orient participants 
either towards self-benefit or community benefit. Partici- 
pants randomly assigned to the money for self condition 
read: “Your goal with this event is to make as much money 
as possible. Because you’re an advisor to the rock star, the 
more money the event generates, the more money you'll 
personally make.” In the money for community condition, 
participants read: “Your goal with this event is to make as 
much money as possible in order to “give back to the 
community” and to donate to a worthy national charity. 
The more money the event generates, the more money 
you'll be able to donate to charity.” All participants were 
then instructed to brainstorm and write out a plan that 
would make for the most successful concert. Participants 
were not given any time constraints, but most participants 
took about 5-7 min to complete the task. 


Results 
Creativity 


The primary dependent variable was level of creativity on 
the rock star promotion task. Two independent coders that 
were not involved with running the experiment rated par- 
ticipants’ promotion ideas on 5-point scales (1 = least 
creative and 5 = most creative). Research suggests that the 
employment of such a method and the use of only two 
coders is a reliable means of assessing creativity (see Silvia 
et al. 2008). The coders initially read a paper on judging 
creativity from a social psychological perspective (i.e., 
Amabile 1982) so as to familiarize them with the endeavor 
and were then instructed to use their own judgment in 
determining the extent to which they perceived the pro- 
motion ideas as creative. Coders did not look through 
proposals prior to rating them and were not instructed to 
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aim for a specific distribution of scores. Although the 
coders only agreed exactly on 31% of the scores, impor- 
tantly, the coder’s ratings were highly correlated (r = .66, 
p < .001) and thus the two scores for each participant were 
averaged (M = 2.62, SD = 1.13). Skewness (.23, SE = 
34) and kurtosis (—1.13, SE = .67) were acceptable. 

To test our primary hypothesis that MS would decrease 
creativity when the act was individuating but not when the 
act was socially connecting, a 2 (salience: mortality versus 
dental pain) x 2 (task: self versus community) ANOVA on 
creativity scores was performed. This analysis revealed a 
significant two-way interaction, F(1, 45) = 4.20, p < .05, 
Np = .09 (See Fig. 1). 

Though self-oriented and community-oriented partici- 
pants did not differ in the control condition, F(1, 
23) = .05, p = .82, Np = .002, after being reminded of 
death, community-oriented participants were significantly 
more creative than self-oriented participants, F(1, 
22) = 6.58, p < .05, Np = .23. Looked at differently, for 
participants who were asked to create a proposal for self- 
benefit, MS decreased creativity relative to the control 
condition, F(1, 22) = 4.07, p < .05, Np = .18 However, 
for participants who were asked to create a proposal for 
community benefit, there was no such reduction, F(1, 
23) = .91, p = .35, Np = .04. In fact, the pattern of means 
was in the reverse direction. 


Additional analyses 


A one-way (salience) ANOVA was performed on the 
positive and negative affect subscales from the PANAS-X 
(which preceded the task manipulation) and a similar one- 
way MANOVA was performed on the remaining 11 sub- 
scales. As with prior terror management research, there 
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Fig. 1 The effects of mortality salience and task on creativity. Note: 
Higher numbers reflect higher scores on creativity 
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was no indication that MS produced any effects on self- 
reported affect, all Fs < 1. 

In addition to rating creativity, we also had coders count 
the number of words that participants used in generating 
their solutions to the rock star task and subjected this count 
to a 2 (salience) x 2 (task) ANOVA. This analysis 
revealed no effects approaching significance; all Fs < 1. 
Further, though creativity rating and number of words were 
positively correlated (r = .31, p < .05), controlling for 
number of words did not affect the previously reported MS 
by task interaction, F(1, 44) = 4.44, p < .05, Np = .09 thus 
suggesting that the manipulations were not simply affect- 
ing the quantity of what participants wrote but were more 
specifically impacting the quality of their creative 
responses. 


Discussion 


The present study offers the first focused investigation of 
how existential insecurities related to death can impact 
creative expression. The results show that when a creative 
task was directed towards individual gain, reminders of 
mortality decreased creativity. However, when the task was 
directed towards community gain, MS did not inhibit cre- 
ative expression. In fact, though the effect was not 
significant, the pattern of means suggests that a connect- 
edness-oriented activity may even promote creativity in 
response to existential threat. Future research might benefit 
from a more focused consideration of this possibility. In the 
current study, the broadly focused money for community 
charity task may not have been a personally relevant 
enough social connection to facilitate significant increases 
in creativity. Indeed, the bulk of the literature on terror 
management processes indicates that group-promotional 
responses to MS are most likely to occur when the indi- 
vidual identifies highly with the group or the worldview 
being advocated by the group (e.g., Castano et al. 2002; 
Jonas et al. 2002 but see also Wisman and Koole 2003). 
Targeting more personally relevant social connections 
raises potentially interesting directions in terms of the 
interface between creativity and the study of such areas as 
intergroup relations, reactions to psychological threat, and 
pro-social responses. For example, from a cognitive per- 
spective, creativity is related to constructs such as 
cognitive flexibility and divergent thinking (Chi 1997; 
McCrae 1987; Ohlsson 1992) and may represent the type 
of thought processes that promote positive social outcomes 
such as reduced stereotypic thinking (Sassenberg and 
Moskowitz 2005). Considering that threats to the self have 
been shown to promote stereotypic thinking (Fein and 
Spencer 1997; Schimel et al. 1999), elucidating conditions 
that facilitate more flexible cognition, such as creativity, 
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suggests that creativity may be one means of responding to 
threat that can bring one closer to valued social connections 
without promoting adverse responses to those who sub- 
scribe to different beliefs. Given the extensive research 
indicating that people respond to existential threat with 
increased prejudice and ingroup bias, this possibility is 
particularly exciting. It is also not a far-fetched possibility 
since, as noted previously, creative behavior is often social 
in nature (see Sawyer 2006a). Further, the present findings 
suggest that creativity may also be a means of reducing 
tendencies for individuals to respond to existential threat 
with increased greed (e.g., Kasser and Sheldon 2000), as it 
may trigger motivations that promote a shift away from 
values centering around self-interest. 

Of course, it is unlikely that people are aware of these 
dynamic influences and consequences when they act cre- 
atively, and thus the current research contributes to current 
analyses suggesting that creative motivation can be driven 
by forces outside of conscious awareness. Early motiva- 
tional research elucidated how variables such as evaluation 
and competition can impair creativity (e.g., Amabile 1982). 
More recently, researchers have started to discover a 
number of other motives that play a role in undermining or 
promoting such behavior. For example, Griskevicius et al. 
(2006) found that primes that activate mating goals 
increase creativity amongst males and females. Studying 
creativity from a regulatory focus perspective, Friedman 
and Forster (2000) found that promotion motivation cues, 
relative to prevention cues, increased creativity. Thus, the 
current findings add existential insecurity to a growing list 
of motivational forces that can, unbeknownst to the indi- 
vidual, affect creative expression. 

The present findings also have implications for the 
interface between psychological defense and growth 
(Greenberg et al. 1995). Whereas TMT focuses on needs 
for defense and security, theories from the positive psy- 
chological tradition focus more on motives for self- 
expansion, exploration, and personal growth (see Seligman 
and Csikszentmihalyi 2000; Sheldon and King 2001). From 
the growth-oriented perspective, behavior such as creativ- 
ity is an adaptive and healthy means of intrinsically 
motivated self-expression. However, from the defense- 
oriented vantage point, psychological threats can under- 
mine such healthy self-expression if it has the potential to 
compromise the security offered by broader social and 
cultural connections. 

Interestingly, both defense and growth perspectives 
emphasize the importance of social connections for psy- 
chological equanimity and flourishing. Theories such as 
TMT indicate that both relationships and broader group 
identifications provide protection from insecurities about 
mortality. Further, more growth-based psychological the- 
ories such as self-determination theory (Deci and Ryan 
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1985) propose that feelings of relatedness are critical for 
optimal psychological functioning. Thus, social connec- 
tions may play an important role in both defense and 
growth-oriented motives. In fact, the current research 
suggests socially-directed behavior may allow growth- 
oriented self-expression such as creativity to continue even 
in the face of existential threat, as creativity was not 
impaired by MS when it was focused on a broader social 
interest. This analysis is further supported by previous 
research suggesting that creativity leads to guilt after MS 
unless feelings of connectedness are in place prior to the 
creative act. The current research thus paves the way for 
future considerations of how dual motives of defense and 
growth may intersect at the junction of belongingness 
needs. 

There are of course limitations with the study. One 
potential issue is that we did not include a neutral orien- 
tation condition, and thus it may be perceived as unclear 
whether the community frame or the self frame was 
responsible for the differential effects of MS. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the previous studies examining 
the effect of MS and induced creativity on affective and 
attitudinal outcomes (e.g., Arndt et al. 1999) generally 
found no effects of MS on actual levels of creative 
expression. This provides confidence that creative expres- 
sion was in fact undermined by the juxtaposition of MS and 
self-orientation to the task. And of course, participants in 
this condition were found to significantly differ from their 
dental pain counterparts. 

According to the present analysis, MS undermined 
creative expression in the money for self condition because 
this framing of the task fostered an orientation toward 
individuating self-interest. Another possibility is that by 
accentuating the money that the individual could make, this 
framing served to undermine intrinsic motivation which in 
turn led to reduced creativity. Although the potential effect 
of mortality awareness on intrinsic motivation is an inter- 
esting direction to pursue, there are a number of reasons 
why this account does not appear to present a compelling 
alternative. First, it is a matter of some debate as to whether 
personal reward decreases creativity with some studies 
documenting conditions under which the opposite occurs 
(Eisenberger and Rhoades 2001). While the undermining 
of intrinsic motivation can occur when reward is seen as 
the reason for the behavior; it seems unlikely that this 
would be the case here as earning money (an extrinsic 
motive) was the end goal shared by all participants. What 
differed was whether or not the money was for community 
or individual gain (i.e., social connectedness versus indi- 
viduation). In addition, we selected the rock concert task as 
one that would seem to be naturally interesting (an intrinsic 
motive) to our young adult sample regardless of the end 
goal (money for community or self). Thus, in both tasks 
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there were extrinsic (money) and intrinsic (enjoyment) 
motivational forces likely present making it difficult for an 
extrinsic/intrinsic alternative account to explain the inter- 
action and simple effects observed. Finally, even if there 
were a differential effect on intrinsic engagement, this 
account predicts a main effect of task orientation, and not 
the interaction with MS that was observed. Given the 
nature of the interaction, the most cogent explanation of the 
data would seem to be that the money for self task 
undermined feelings of connectedness to a broader social 
fabric and thus inhibited further individuating creative 
expression when such connectedness was needed after MS. 


Conclusion 


Whereas previous research has illuminated the conse- 
quences associated with the individuating nature of 
creative activity (e.g., Arndt et al. 1999), the present work 
suggests that existential concerns about mortality do not 
necessarily undermine the level of one’s creativity. When 
the creative act was motivated by an individuating interest 
and presumably threatened one’s connection to others, 
mortality salience reduced creativity. However, when the 
act was motivated by communal interests, creativity was 
not inhibited. Thus, the present work complements other 
findings (e.g., Cozzolino et al. 2004; Greenberg et al. 1992; 
Kasser and Sheldon 2000; Routledge et al. 2004; Routledge 
and Arndt in press) to suggest that, under certain condi- 
tions, the awareness of death isn’t always a dark force 
motivating defensiveness, rigidity, and greed. 
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